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hensively satisfactory answer than in the above words of the writer of 
our Declaration of Independence? Those Jefferson-de Stael letters, as 
well as the beautiful " Letters From A French Prisoner " are in them- 
selves enough to give the July Review a distinction of the highest order. 

Another article of intense interest is the one by Mr. Randall on 
" Germany's Censorship and News Control." It is the first time I have 
seen anywhere presented a complete revelation of the absolute domination 
by the Hun military autocracy of the entire mechanism of public infor- 
mation within the German Empire. 

But I started out merely to tell you why I thought the last Review 
is the best number ever printed. I did not mean to run off into digressive 
discussions of the different articles between its covers. But the fact is 
every article is so full of meat, so suggestive of interesting lines of thought, 
that the temptation to wander off into these inclement paths is very strong. 
There is Mr. Low's stirring discussion of our war work as seen through 
an Englishman's eyes; that startling presentation of the orientally cruel 
tyranny that lurks under the smiling suavity of Austrian authority which 
the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese presents in his vigorous article entitled 
" Delenda Est Austria " ; Mr. Johnston's intimate familiarity with the 
forces rending distracted Russia which he reveals in his article, " Russia's 
Darkest Hour " ; the instructive study of our food situation which Mr. 
Dickinson presents in "A Year of Food Administration " — but what's the 
use? There isn't an article in the magazine that would not in itself make 
memorable any issue of any publication. 

So I will say again, and let it go at that, that the July number is 
the best number of The North American Review ever published. In- 
cidentally, it is the best single number of any periodical every published 
anywhere or at any time. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 3, 1918. R. H. D. 

LITERARY PRETENDERS AND A VERBAL PROSTITUTE 

Sir, — As long ago as 1854 the word " meticulous " was marked with 
a disparagement in the dictionaries of the day. About eight years ago 
it was revived to use by a public orator much given to quest of the 
unusual. But he employed the word in its proper sense. Since then the 
wretched word has been snatched at by Tom, Dick and Harry of literary 
pretenders and newspaper small-fry, who have dragged it into service 
and done violence to its meaning. But imagine my surprise to find the 
horribly abused and prostituted word paraded in Mr. Gilman's pretentious 
review of Rebecca West's book, in the May number of The North 
American Review, and improperly. Meticulous means " timid, fearful, 
wanting courage to meet danger " ; it doesn't mean what Mr. Gilman 
seems to think it does. 

Raynal Wobern. 

New York City. 

[We are dismayed to learn that our humble comments upon Miss 
Rebecca West's novel, The Return of the Soldier, should have struck any- 
one as being "pretentious." Our aim was merely to draw attention to 
what seemed to us a book of uncommon beauty and distinction. But our 
friend's essential charge is (1) that we used a " horribly abused and pros- 
tituted word," meticulous, and (2) that we used it improperly. Well, 
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most words in our long-suffering language are both abused and prostituted ; 
is that any reason why one should not try to use them considerately and 
with respect? — which brings us to the graver portion of our friend's 
accusation: namely, that we used meticulous in an improper sense. Let 
us see. 

We were referring to the anxious attempts of Miss West's critical 
predecessors to " place " Henry James as an artist, and we wrote this : 

" * * * disconcerted them by * * * selecting an entirely new and un- 
prepared destination for him — one, to be sure, that was full of light and peace 
and beauty, but not at all in the location that had been so meticulously planned 
by the predecessors of Miss West" 

Now " meticulous," says our friend, means " timid, fearful." We 
knew it did. It also means, according to the Century, the Standard, and 
Webster's, " over-careful ". — " Timid ", " fearful ", " over-careful ". 
That is what we meant. That is what we said. 

We are honestly indebted to our friend. It is salutary for those who 
are trying to behave toward verbal prostitutes as if they were children of 
God to be reminded that the watchful eye of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Literary Vice is sleeplessly upon them. 

— L. G.] 

THE KING'S ENGLISH AND UNCLE SAM'S 

Sir, — In the January number of the Review Mr. C. Jefferson Weber 
talks interestingly of words, American in origin, introduced into our 
language, and of words from other sources now in use here which differ- 
entiate our speech from that of England. All true, and his instances 
are commonplace knowledge, but it is conceived that he entirely misrep- 
resents the relation of English in the United States to English in 
England. It is not true that Americans " make vain pretensions to 
speaking English." Possibly it is true, as he says, that " all their pecul- 
iarities of speech, instead of being regarded by foreigners as pictur- 
esque idioms of the language, are discouraged in England and elsewhere 
by the application to them of the name ' Americanisms ', or are recog- 
nized to provide amusement for those who speak the King's uncontam- 
inated English." But such discouragement may be borne with great 
complacency, and any amusement furnished may perhaps be taken as 
appreciation at last in England of American humor. The number of 
persons, though, that speak " the King's uncontaminated English " is 
so very small that the triumph of amusing them would be trifling. In- 
deed, if there truly be any such one person in existence, he would be 
much more likely to make himself readily understood in Chelsea, Ver- 
mont, than he would at the Court of St. James. 

The fact is, England has no more monopoly of the English language 
than it has of English common law. America has done much in the 
extension and development of that great body of legal principals, some 
of which developments have received British adoption. England also, 
in the mean time, has done much to enrich the growth of the great struc- 
ture, and America has profited thereby. The English language has 
grown and will continue to grow here, and it has grown and will grow 
there. England has no monopoly even of the amusement derivable from 
the hearing of unfamiliar words or pronunciation when uttered by a 
stranger from overseas. In these times, of all others, let us pray that 



